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these approximate results; "but, for further profitable
study of the curve, we must wait for additional experi-
ment and observation. There is, however, another and
independent use to be made of observations of this
kind, of great importance.

The amount of heat the sun sends the earth, or " the
Solar Constant," as has already been observed in this
work, has been measured by Herschel and Pouillet, and
by numerous later observers. The most probable value
assigned by the most recent and trustworthy investiga-
tors is about 24 calories, but this (as the text mentions)
is not to be considered certain. Now, to see how the
apparatus just described can be used to determine this
solar constant, we have only to remember what has been
said about the means of measuring the sun's heat, and
then to consider that the extremely delicate strips of
the Bolometer, which are heated by the sun to their
utmost capacity in less than a second, constitute an in-
strument for determining the solar heat of the static
class. They are assimilable in this aspect to the in-
strumental division in which M. Yiolle's actinometer
comes, only that the Bolometer reaches its condition
of equilibrium in a single moment, so to speak. As
each ordinate of our curve represents the heat which
is found at that point, the whole area between the
curve and the horizontal line will represent the whole
of the sun's heat which reaches us (save for the portion
unmeasured, extending beyond the wave-length, *0012
millimetres). If we could take our measuring appa-
ratus outside our atmosphere, then, and repeat these
observations, we should find a second curve where the
ordinates (perpendiculars) were greater, and where the
whole inclosed area was consequently greater also. As
this second area represents the heat of the sun before